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9 Thermidor, Year II. (July 27, 1794), the new rulers of France, the
Thermidorians, considered the Constitution of 1793 to be impracticable,
and drew up and decreed instead the Constitution of the Year III. (1795).
The Constitution of 1793 has therefore only an academic interest, as the
projected government of France according to the ideas of the leading
statesmen of the Mountain, and is here compared with the scheme
of constitution prepared by the Girondin leaders before their expulsion,
and published by them.

As soon as the Convention met and proclaimed the abolition of royalty
and the proclamation of the Republic, it appointed a Committee of
Constitution The Constitution of 1791, with its recognition of royalty
and its division of the people into active and passive citizens, was obviously
doomed to abrogation in spite of the short time it had been in operation
This Committee of Constitution consisted of Barere, Brissot, who was
almost at once succeeded by Barbaroux, Condorcet, Danton, Gensonnti,
Tom Paine, Pe'tion, Sieyes, and Vergniaud, and the majority in it consisted
of leaders of the Girondin party It set to work at once, and on February
15 and 1C, 1793, Condorcet, as its reporter, presented its plan of a
constitution. According to Madame Roland, Gensonne' was answerable
for part of this plan,1 and it may well be believed that Sie'yes, as one who
had had experience in the drawing up of constitutions in the Constituent
Assembly, had a share at least in the elaboration of the elective principle ;
but nevertheless it was Condorcet who actually presented it as reporter,
and common tradition, as well as probability, marks him out as its principal
author.

Condorcet's plan of a constitution consists of 404 articles, divided into
fourteen chapters, and preceded, like the Constitution of 1791, by a Declara-
tion of the Rights of Man. Its mam features were its care in depriving the
executive of any authority, its mania for elections, and its transference of
all power to the primary assemblies. In Condorcet's report, which was
published with his scheme, he expounds the principles on which the
Committee of Constitution had acted. A few sentences from it deserve
quotation. "All political heredity," he says, "is at once an evident
violation of natural equality and an absurdity, since it pre-supposes that
the qualities fitted for fulfilling any public function can be hereditary.
. . . The reunion of the citizens in the primary assemblies ought to be
considered as a means for conciliating peace and liberty, and not as a
clanger to public tranquillity. These assemblies, composed of men occupied
in peaceful and useful labours, cannot be troubled, unless too long meetings
induce them to be attended only by unemployed and lazy, and therefore
dangerous, men, or unless they are left to themselves and exposed to the
risk of being led away by individuals. We have therefore neglected no

1 Madame Roland's Mdmoires, ed. C. A. Dauban, p, 317.